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“OURSELVES, OUR SOULS AND BODIES." 


habit of confessing feelings and thoughts always arises from 
Courage. Acts and omissions are safer ground. Then there 
is what we may call the Courage of our Capacity ; th e 
courage which assures us that we can do the particular work 
which comes in our way, and will not lend an ear to the 
craven fear which reminds us of failures in the past and 
unfitness in the present. It is Intellectual Courage, too 
which enables us to grapple with tasks of the Mind with 
a sense of adequacy. Intellectual panic is responsible 
for many failures; for our failure to understand an argument 
to follow an experiment, and very largely for our insular 
failure to speak and comprehend the vocables of foreign 
tongues. Intellectual panic is responsible too for the catch- 
words we pass as our opinions. We fear it is not in us to 
form an opinion worth the holding and worth the giving forth. 
The Courage of Opportunity, of which Shakespere says,— 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” 


is also connected with the Courage of Capacity, and is to 
be distinguished from the gambling spirit of Foolhardiness, 
which is ready to seek and to try all hazards. One note of 
erenCe , , , S P erh fP s that Courage is ready for that which 
Z guMng'J F ° 0lhardines5 a-seeking. Courage waits 


.... , Holding as Creed, 

1 hat Circumstance, a sacred Oracle 

• peaks with the voice of God to faithful souls." 


GARDEN GOSSIP. No. 6. 


“ HERE is June, with the flowering of the rhododendrons, and 
t he crumpling of their pink and mauve tulle, which calls up 
visions of ball-dresses ; and with their lovely tawny black 
spots, like drones cradled in the core of the flower; and here 
with the flowering of the rhododendrons come the blossoms 
of the climbing roses, which mount into the great trees and 
are lost in the ivy. Trails, wreaths, cascades, arranged as 
deftly as those of the old Venetian masters around the 
curves of their ewers ; cascades of white, yellow and pink 
roses, which with the sun enclosed in their translucent petals, 
illumine the dark verdure. And, at dusk, days which fade to 
the scent of pepper blent with the savours of Eastern spices, to 
the slowly modulated songs of the weary birds, and where 
upon a sunless day, a lingering ray of the vanished sun gi s 
even at eight o’clock the green of the lawn. It is the momen 
beneath the twilight for the sport of young and imprudent 
blackbirds still unfledged, watched over by an old S rave J n 
very ebon blackbird. And amid the sinking in To sleep - of 
colour, when the white of the great headed vlburnu ^’^ o _ 
yellow of a bunch of iris, the cerise of a Brou 2 ht ° and 

dendron, are no more than phantoms of whit *. 7 ^ 

cerise, the zigzags of Utt J e fl bl ^ e »_/ * Matson d’un Artiste 
flights, but the shades of flights. 

(Edmond de Goncourt). den nea rly half a 

Such is an appreciation of J . . tic about rhodo- 

century ago. We are now not so e — Arx tVip 


later of June. Azalias rhodo- 

flower and less stiff in foliage t ia ^ great value, as 

dendron, and their autumnal tints ar honeysuckles of 

indeed one would expect front the » w»mp- 1 oney ^ 
The evergreen Kalmias iron ^ ^ 


North America. 


with the 


'VCi g 1 ^ ^ 

region are seldom seen, and the o xc l u j^ ut f or a ll these 
stamens in pockets are too little masses may be seen 

things one needs broad acres t v& 
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from a distance; it is a mistake to introduce them to sm-Gi 
gardens where they need ruthless cutting back and freq Uent 
removal. 

The wild flowers of the fields and hedges come forth i n 
June by troops and companies ; in the garden it is not quite 
so, the rush of spring and early summer is over and there i s 
a pause before the glories of late summer and autumn begird 
The special June flowers are therefore valuable to bridge over 
the time between the seasons. Among these are the perennial 
Pyrethrums, beautiful and long-lived ; once established the 
are no trouble at all, they come year after year just the same 
but each time a little larger, a bunch of flowers that needs a 
stake when the stems are growing tall. Yet a hard winter will 
surely kill off the newly planted. It used to be that roses 
came in June, but the hard pruning has stopped all that and 
put them back to July; happily there are still the unpruned 
climbers that flower at the old time in early summer. Scarlet 
Lychnis is an old-fashioned flower of June days, and the 
great Larkspurs come on towards the end of the month 
columns of blue beauty. It seems strange to say, but these 
two have been arranged to look very well together. The 
arge Spireas come too, Aruncus, palmata, and the others, 
without care and without toil, each year arising from the flat 
earth stronger and larger until they encroach upon a neigh- 

sue - S ? r ° Un or \ anc l struggle together for life until one 
there k S * u- lS * ^ reat dan g* er in a crowded garden ; if 
careful wat if- * g mar g‘ n round every plant they need 
wifooutlt g - 1 never g ° awa y in summer for a month 
hard strug-gfo' those that have been slain in the 
weak unaided * ■ * 6 * lat never eeases, and in which the 
its quick growth^ 1 U " tlmel y P erish - A Florentine Cistus in 

by ; simply „vershad a oUng n them d whe h ^ Sm8 " er 

aside the ever-lenatt, - g , m when no one was near to turn 
Piece of ground where the a ranches - What is a garden but a 
from one another ar , i r an ° f man P rotec ts the chosen plants 
f-uggle is never per A” a ‘! inV c de , rS ’. juSt a place where the 
fitted to fight in tfo * e< ln w bich the weakest, the least 

rockery, where half-a-do^en t,'? ‘°. fail ' In a Cr ° wded 
one another, it i s a pr - , tUe beauties are running into 

la rge bare spaces of eanV ^ hlch to save > and without the 

’ t ' le whole summer through one 
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ust watch and move and dear away. Those tiny earth - 
creepers that are but foliage plants, the Acaenas, are most 
troublesome in running through their neighbours and coming 
u p in the midst of them. The Campanulas do this also ; the 
grea t handsome glomerata tempts one frequently to banish it 
entirely, so often must it be wrestled with to keep it in any 
moderate dimensions and to preserve its neighbours. Yet it 
is certainly true that the deep-rooted and the shallow-rooted 
will grow together if neither of them makes too much shade 
to endanger the life of the other. An arrangement was tried 
once of Auratum lilies growing from a bed of ivy; the idea 
was that the dark foliage beneath would enhance the beauty 
of the huge flowers by contrast ; very few of the dozens of 
lilies so planted emerged into the light of day above the level 
of the ivy, for the slugs and the snails had partaken of them 
in the seclusion of shade and moisture provided by the 
ivy leaves. Miss Jekyll, in her book Wood and Garden, tells 
how she successfully grows some of the largest lilies. I 
recommend that story to all who would grow lilies, that they 
may “ mark, learn and inwardly digest ” the meaning of the 
preliminaries of that great success. How many are the 
books about gardens, and how little may we learn from them ! 
words, words, words, of such are books made up! The 
writers of the words are scarcely ever the doers of the deeds 
hence are they false guides and of little accounUn gardenmg 
matters. /■ Praise of Gardens n ■ 

and is perhaps the meaning o ) • charming Days and 
of gardens there are, such as h.V.ns. s 


Hours in a Garden. autU mn flowers that the 

The tall herbaceous Phlox ^ colour> form and habit 

growers produce in greater * midsummer flowers, 

each year. Few of them are, is among the most 
but one of these, named • to y twelve inches long of 

lovely ; it bears a raceme s g p of these racemes 

large white flowers, and t , It is a ni0 st fragile 

does not exceed two feet m i , ^ r : ent to break them at 
beauty, the weight of its stems is destruction unless each 
the base; a shower of ram 1 . before the flowering 

branch has been tied to a sma . achieved the flowers 

time. When this has been success without further 

last long and the plants endure year after >e 
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trouble, increasing in size each season. Close to Her Majest 
in my garden grew one season a group of pale yellow fo J 
gloves, and it turned out somewhat unexpectedly a m 0s * 
successful combination of colour. 

Early June is the time of beauty in the fern garden, vvhe 
all the delicate green lace is newly expanded ; later i n the 
month comes the ripening of the spores. The traditional 
Eve of St. John for the perfecting of this process is by no 
means incorrect. I know a splendid collection of British 
ferns, raised by their owner himself entirely from spore. This 
is an interesting process, which I recommend to all those who 
care to have an insight into the life-history through its two 
generations of any or all of the ferns. The large royal fern 
Osmunda regalis, is easy to follow through the unfamiliar 
other generation, which so few ever are conscious of at all on 
account of its comparatively large size. Very little apparatus 
is -needed; a flower pot with its base standing in water and 
covered with a bell glass, and upon the soil in the flower 
pot a ripening spore branch (to find one ripe and vet 
unscattered is not always to be achieved), is all that is 
necessary. In such conditions and in due time the spore 
will germinate into small plants near an inch in size, bearing 
on he under surface the two sets of organs whose un on 

“arr s td h x,T„ re - beari d g osmunda ’ s ° 

soil and ■*» - 
S. Armitt. 


A STROLL IN SEARCH OF FLOWERS NEAR A 
VILLAGE IN WILTSHIRE. 

By C. Agnes Rooper. 

LET us picture to ourselves a fine day in the early part of 
June, 1900, when spring has not quite taken its departure, 
nor summer fully arrived ; when the meadows are still golden 
with buttercups, and the trees still clothed with the fresh 
green foliage of their awakening after their winter sleep; 
when the May blossom in the hedges is fading away, giving 
place to wreaths of wild roses and sweet honeysuckles ; and 
when the birds are still singing their amorous songs in wood 
and copse ; and let the scene of this fair mental picture be 
laid in a village in the lovely vale of the Avon in Wiltshire, 
with its rich pastures and fine timber and landscape of peace 
and prosperity. The village itself is a lingering relic of old 
rural England, with its winding street of detached thatched- 
roofed cottages, each standing in its own garden we 
stocked with vegetables and gay with many an old-fashioned 
flower, such as stocks, pinks and snapdragons In the midst 
stands the village inn, with its gable roof of heavy 
its old sign on a red-brown board, conspicuous on the creamy 
ye, lot walls. A little further and the -art newjchool- 
hottse is visible— -the one lmk »tl it labourers> the 

according to the P”*®”*,* i earne d and cunning” for 
youngsters are made far is to happen in the 

farm work; and what in cons q tt are sure they 

future with regard to ^^er. covered rectory, with 

dun'no ” ! Close bythe^r situated the village 

its sunny lawn and trim gar en, t ^ e pr ide of 

church, enclosed in its well-kept c : u w ’ here UIlde r the 

which is a grand old yew of un mown y^ ^ fore f a thers of 
shade of its far-spreading bran , century— a 

the hamlet sleep.” It is a c urc neighbourhood, 

date common to most of the chui c ieh t ^ e Av on was the 

either in town or village, when t ie and when the 

centre of a considerable wool en ll J fortunes, built for 
masters in the trade, having mac e 









